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Views on 


HE “performance budget” recom- 

mended by the Hoover Commission 

for the federal government is not a 
new idea in local government. Nearly 40 
years ago New York City experimented with 
this type of budget, but most progress has 
been made during recent years. Richmond, 
in adopting a performance budget recently 
(p. 254), has followed the lead of San Diego, 
Kansas City (Missouri), Wichita, and many 
smaller cities. A performance budget carries 
far-reaching implications from the adminis- 
trative point of view, for it is a budget that is 
based on the functions and activities of the 
city rather than solely on organization units 
and objects of expenditure. Such a budget is 
based on work plans translated into quanti- 
ties, unit costs, and dollar totals. Attention is 
focused on the general character and rela- 
tive importance of the work to be done or 
upon the service to be rendered rather than 
on things to be acquired, such as personal 
services, supplies, and equipment. Adminis- 
trative officers usually think of their work in 
terms of programs, plans, objectives, ac- 
complishments, and results. This approach 
to the city’s work is best represented by a 
performance or program budget. 

Short training courses are now offered 
annually by four state universities for city 
managers on the job. Maine was the first to 
set up such a course, and an attendance of 72 
at the fourth annual institute held by Maine 
early this month reflects the remarkable 
vitality of that course. More and more 
emphasis is being placed on the over-all 
management job of the city manager at 
these and other clinics held on a state basis 


the News 


(p. 242). Not many years ago such meetings 
were devoted largely to discussions of city 
problems. 

Home rule for cities is something that has 
never been popular with state legislatures 
dominated by rural representatives, and 
1949 was no exception as the legislatures of 
four states defeated home rule proposals (p. 
246)....A unique method of creating 
interest in civic affairs is the “citizens? com- 
mittee on civic needs” in University City, 
Missouri (p. 251)....The objectives 
achieved by Berkeley in its reorganization 
of city departments will appeal to the chief 
administrators and city councils of other 
cities (p. 252).... Philadelphia and six 
other large cities have recently been placed 
in a poorer classification for fire insurance 
purposes by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters (p. 252). In this way the un- 
derwriters exercise considerable control over 
the municipal budget for fire defenses. 

Significant developments during the past 
month include: the excellent method used 
by San Jose in welcoming residents of a 
newly annexed area (p. 250), the adoption 
of an up-to-date building code by Cleveland 
(p. 257), consolidation of the city and 
county health departments in Wichita (p. 
257), the reorganization of the Syracuse 
police department (p. 257), reducing the 
amount of veterans’ preference granted in 
the state civil service of Illinois (p. 258), the 
development of a statewide radio system for 
the fire service (p. 258), the Pasadena plan 
for internships in the city hall (p. 260), and 
the publication of a new edition of Munic- 
pal Finance Administration (p. 261). 
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On-the-Job Management Training 


City managers are broadening their outlook and their skill in management 
by participating in short training courses. 


EARLY 400 city managers this year 
are getting some kind of formal 
short-course on-the-job training in 

management. Four types of training used by 
these city managers are: management insti- 
tutes running from two days to one week, 
one- or two-day clinics sponsored by state 
city manager associations and the annual 
conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, group training by the 
conference method for managers of cities in 
metropolitan areas, and correspondence 
courses conducted by the International City 
Managers’ Association. The first two types 
are examined here—how and why such 
training institutes and clinics were started, 
how they are conducted, and the extent to 
which these methods are used. The group 
and individual correspondence training 
methods have been discussed elsewhere (see, 
for example, ““Group Training for City Ad- 
ministrators,” PuBLic MANAGEMENT, Sep- 
tember, 1946, pp. 266-71). 

The state universities in Florida, Kansas, 
Maine, and Michigan now conduct short 
manager training courses. The first such 
course was established in September, 1946, 
a one-week “‘town and city managers’ train- 
ing institute” held at the University of 
Maine. Nearly a year later, in June, 1947, 
the University of Florida held a three-day 
“short course for city managers.” In April, 
1948, the University of Kansas established 
an “annual city managers’ school,” a three- 
day course to which the managers of Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma were 
invited. The fourth institute, a two-day 
“management Clinic,” was inaugurated at 
the University of Michigan in January, 
1949. 


These schools have continued the pattern 
established at their first meetings. The 
Maine course in 1947, however, was changed 
to “New England Managers’ Training In- 
stitute” to indicate wider coverage. The 
university usually receives the cooperation 
of the state city managers’ organization, the 
state municipal league, and the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association. Gen- 
erally the department of political science, or 
the bureau of public administration, or both, 
assumes the major responsibility for adminis- 
tering the short courses. 

Florida and Maine have devoted about 
half of the discussion sessions to management 
topics and half to city problems, while Kan- 
sas and Michigan limit discussions largely to 
management topics—organizing, staffing, 
financing, planning, coordination and direc- 
tion, public relations, etc.—as contrasted 
with operating problems. The International 
City Managers’ Association has assisted in 
the preparation of programs for the insti- 
tutes, has prepared a special discussion guide 
which has been used by several schools, and 
the director or assistant director of the 
ICMA has attended most of the short 
courses. 

The training emphasis therefore has been 
chiefly on staff functions and overhead man- 
agement problems rather than on line ac- 
tivities. The sessions are held in a university 
building on the campus, and at least part of 
the cost of running the schools is covered by 
a small registration fee. Discussions are led 
by members of the political science faculty, 
by city managers, and by consultants from 
other states. Kansas uses specially prepared 
case studies as a basis for discussion in some 
sessions. 
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From one-fourth to one-half of the man- 
agers in each state attend the institutes. A 
handful of managers from near-by states at- 
tend the Kansas and Maine institutes, the 
Florida institute is limited to managers of 
that state and others in Florida who are pre- 
paring for the manager field, and in Michi- 
gan only managers from that state attend. 
A total of 100 managers attended the first 
short courses held by these four universities. 
Some managers bring their administrative 
assistants to the schools. In addition, gradu- 
ate students preparing for city managership 
attend the institutes but their participation 
in discussions generally is limited. 

The several state universities that conduct 
these short management training courses are 
interested in making closer contacts with 
local government officials. Bringing the of- 
ficials to the campus once a year will further 
this end and provide a contact through 
which the university may place graduates of 
their public administration courses as interns 
in city halls. Kansas and Maine, for ex- 
ample, have comprehensive training pro- 
grams for city managership. It is interesting 
to observe, however, that all four courses 
were started at the request of city managers 
themselves. 

A somewhat less formal type of on-the-job 
training is sponsored by several state city 
manager associations at their annual meet- 
ings. The first short courses of this type were 
held in the spring of 1948 when the city 
managers of California, North Carolina, and 
Texas conducted a series of clinics on the 
city manager’s job, and a central-midwest 
managers’ meeting was held in Minneapolis 
in April, 1949. These meetings generally run 
from one to three days with about one-half of 
the sessions devoted to management prob- 
lems, such as finding time to be manager, 
keeping employees informed, reporting to 
the public, and keeping in touch with the 
thinking of the council. 

To supplement the work of these insti- 
tutes and short clinics, the International 
City Managers’ Association in June, 1948, 
conducted a three-day experimental insti- 
tute at the headquarters office in Chicago 
with attendance limited to a dozen man- 
agers. The institute was not repeated in 1949 


because of the remarkable vitality shown by 
the institutes conducted by the four state 
universities and by the less formal clinics 
sponsored by city manager groups in several 
additional states. Instead of continuing the 
national institute the ICMA probably will 
aid in developing state or regional programs. 

The institutes and clinics indicate the 
popularity among managers of formal man- 
agement training. They also reflect the re- 
cent rapid growth in the number of city 
manager appointments resulting from the 
large number of municipalities adopting the 
council-manager plan. During the past three 
years an average of approximately 80 cities 
have adopted the plan annually, as com- 
pared with 15 to 40 a year previously, and 
there have been more than 200 city manager 
appointments each year. Of the 241 appoint- 
ments in 1948, for example, 120 had had 
previous public administrative experience 
other than managership, 68 were promo- 
tions of managers from one city to another or 
former managers receiving new appoint- 
ments, 34 entered from nongovernmental 
positions, and the background of 19 appoint- 
ees was unknown. Thus 72 per cent of the 
241 appointees had actually had no previous 
city manager experience. 

In conclusion, the short training courses 
for city managers are making a notable con- 
tribution toward improving the competence 
and outlook of city managers. The universi- 
ties are to be commended for the emphasis 
placed on the over-all management job. 
University faculty members and others who 
are in charge of developing programs for 
these short courses are well advised in em- 
phasizing the management job rather than 
city problems. If the manager has a better 
understanding of his job as manager some of 
the serious operating problems might be 
avoided. The institutes’ training programs 
are largely based on suggestions sent in by 
city managers and to this extent the man- 
agers are responsible for any tendency to 
shift away from management topics in favor 
of municipal problems. 

On the basis of experience to date it would 
seem that manager institutes or clinics 
should be planned for at least a two-day 
meeting. Travel costs and the infrequent op- 
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portunity of meeting together with others 
having like problems would appear to justify 
a two-day meeting as a minimum. The pro- 
gram should provide time for city managers 
who attend to clear their particular prob- 
lems with other managers who may have 
solved similar difficulties. A three-day pro- 
gram would be preferable and an even 
longer period would be desirable. 

The primary purpose of a managers’ 
training institute is to discuss the manager’s 
job and how to do it. The subject matter de- 
pends, of course, to some extent upon the 
time available, and the method of handling 
the discussion depends largely upon the size 
of the group. At least one-half day should 
be devoted to defining and analyzing the 
manager’s job with regard to organization; 
staffing and training; planning and budget- 
ing; coordination, direction, and control; 
relations with the public, with the council, 
and with other governmental units; and 
leadership. This might be followed by a 
question-and-answer session. Another half 
day might be devoted to a discussion on how 
to tackle a management problem. One type 
of approach would be through the case 
method of instruction—an actual case that 
can be broken down into its component 
parts with the managers making suggestions 
on how best to solve the problem. 

These two one-half day sessions could be 
followed by a series of clinics extending over 


a period of one or more days and based 
largely on topics suggested by the managers 
in advance of the meeting or upon registra- 
tion. Submission of such ideas in advance is 
preferable in order that the subjects might be 
arranged in logical order. A manual pre- 
pared by the International City Managers’ 
Association, entitled Discussion Guide for City 
Manager Institutes, has proved useful as a basis 
for discussion. 

These short courses are designed to help 
managers and their administrative assistants 
to solve local problems in the light of sound 
principles of administration and the experi- 
ence of other managers. This new type of 
training, according to the managers them- 
selves, has broadened their outlook. They 
have learned, for example, that manage- 
ment is the development of people rather 
than the direction of things. With regard to 
municipal finances they have learned that 
perhaps more emphasis should be placed on 
the purposes for which public funds are to be 
spent and less on the need for additional 
revenues. 

The growing popularity of these short 
courses augurs well for the establishment of 
more institutes, clinics, schools, however 
they may be labeled, and within a few years 
several hundred managers undoubtedly will 
be taking advantage of short courses in pub- 
lic management. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


Institute of Traffic Engineers—Washing- 
ton, D.C., September 25-28, 1949. 

International] Association of Fire Chiefs— 
New Orleans, September 26-29, 1949. 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Cleveland, October 10-12, 1949. 

National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing—Cleveland, October 23-26, 1949. 

Civil Service Assembly—San Francisco, 
October 24-27, 1949. 

American Public Health Association— 
New York, October 24-28, 1949. 

National Safety Council (37th National 
Safety Congress & Exposition)—Chicago, 
October 24-28, 1949. 


National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers—Coronado, California, October 24- 
27, 1949. 

National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials—Boston, November 13-16, 1949. 

American Municipal Association—Cleve- 
land, November 30 to December 2, 1949. 

American Public Welfare Association— 
Washington, D.C., November 30 to Decem- 
ber 3, 1949. 

International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion—Palm Beach, Florida, December 4-3, 
1949. 

National Institute of Municipal Law O!- 
ficers—Kansas City, Missouri, December 
5-9, 1949. 
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New State Legislation Affecting Cities 
By WINFIELD BEST* 


Director of Public Relations, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


A summary of the more significant laws enacted by 1949 state legislatures 
of general interest to municipal officials. 


T LEAST 30 of the 44 state legisla- 
tures that convened in regular ses- 
sions this year enacted important 

bills directly affecting municipal govern- 
ment. A few new laws—on loyalty, for ex- 
ample—reflect comparatively new _ prob- 
lems. But most are the extension of trends 
that became pronounced a decade or more 
ago. Legislation for increased state aid is pre- 
dominant. Some states this year gave cities 
limited new taxing powers. Chronic housing 
needs brought legislation in nearly a dozen 
states. Several governors signed measures 
giving cities more power to cope with park- 
ing problems. 

Perhaps there is a special significance in 
the fact that no big new trends emerged in 
this year’s legislation. This depends both on 
the kinds of laws states enacted affecting 
cities and the kind they did not enact. The 
following selection of 1949 laws is based on 
information from most of the states. 

State Aid From Highway Revenues. Twelve 
states granted cities bigger shares of gasoline 
and motor vehicle revenues. The added 
money for cities will amount to roughly 
$25,000,000 or more. 

Six of these states allocated more money 
to maintenance of highway connections in- 
side cities. Alabama provided for state con- 
struction and maintenance of all urban high- 





* Eprror’s Norte: Mr. Best, who has been in his 
present position since September, 1948, was for- 
merly Editorial Associate of the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House. During the war he served in 
the Army Ground Forces and edited the Army 
tabloid Panorama. A graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and a former newspaperman, Mr. Best came 
to the field of government via reporting news from 
city hall and state legislature. 


way links. Cities are expected to save at least 
$2,000,000 a year as a result. In Washington 
the state will spend $5,000,000 a year con- 
structing primary and secondary highways 
and bridges within municipalities. Kansas 
cities will receive $1,000 a mile to maintain 
highway links, plus $1,000,000 annually for 
two years to help maintain city streets. The 
latter share is from the gasoline tax. Maine 
has agreed to pay for upkeep on state-aid 
highways without any charge to municipali- 
ties. North Carolina boosted state aid for 
city streets from $1,000,000 to $2,500,000 a 
year. Utah municipalities will receive $2,- 
500,000 this year for city streets, a consider- 
able increase. 


Indiana cities, meanwhile, won their fight 
for $7,000,000 of motor user revenues. In 
Iowa increased license fees will give the state 
more money to build and maintain high- 
ways; cities and towns will receive increased 
revenues under the law. Oklahoma cities 
were granted a 25 per cent boost in their 
share of state-collected commercial vehicle 
license and mileage revenues. Oregon cities 
will receive 10 per cent of the income from 
three new highway bills: the gas tax was in- 
creased to six cents, motor vehicle registra- 
tion fees were increased from $5 to $10, and 
the state fees for commercial highway car- 
riers were raised. South Dakota motor ve- 
hicle license fees were revised to provide 
about 40 per cent more revenue; 10 per cent 
of all revenue from this source will be fun- 
neled to municipalities on a mileage basis. 

State Aid From Liquor Revenues and Other 
Sources. Five states increased amounts of 
state liquor revenues shared with munici- 
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palities. Montana passed the first tax-sharing 
measure in its history—a law setting aside 6 
per cent of gross liquor revenues for alloca- 
tion to cities, towns, and counties. If the 
measure survives a current state supreme 
court contest, localities will receive $1,000,- 
000 a year. In Washington a new formula 
for distributing state liquor revenues will 
give cities up to $750,000 a year. This, how- 
ever, is only part of what they lost from this 
source in a previous legislature. Oregon 
cities and counties will receive larger shares 
of state-collected liquor license fees. In Kan- 
sas an extimated $1,000,000 from the 2 per 
cent liquor enforcement tax will be allocated 
to counties and municipalities. Counties will 
keep half and distribute the rest to cities and 
towns. 

West Virginia cities were given $400,000 
additional state liquor profits by the legisla- 
ture, in addition to their previous $600,000 
annual share. Shortly after the legislature 
adjourned the entire municipal share was 
held to be unconstitutional. Cities are peti- 
tioning, through the West Virginia League 
of Municipalities, for a special legislative 
session to give them financial relief. The 
governor has appointed a committee to 
study the problem. 

Other state aid legislated this year in- 
cludes a Tennessee provision that 53 city 
school systems will receive shares of the 
$6,300,000 annual school building fund, on 
the same basis as county school systems. In 
Arkansas an annual appropriation of $3,- 
000,000 was voted, almost double last year’s 
municipal share. In addition, the legislature 
approved a $2,800,000 appropriation for the 
remainder of the fiscal year which ended 
June 30. Maine towns and school districts 
are now authorized to receive from 15 to 50 
per cent of school construction costs from 
state revenues. North Carolina municipali- 
ties will receive three-fourths of 1 per cent of 
the new 6 per cent franchise tax. 

Additional Tax Sources. Several states 
opened new but limited areas of taxation to 
municipalities, while Pennsylvania tied a 
few sandbags to its famous “‘tax everything” 
law, Act 481. 

Tennessee cities are now permitted to 
levy a 2 per cent gross receipts tax on the- 


atres. An amendment to Arizona’s business 
license law broadens its application and will 
give municipalities more money. Minnesota 
municipalities were given power to levy as- 
sessments to finance certain highway im- 
provements. North Dakota towns and cities 
were authorized to levy a property tax of as 
much as 4 mills to help finance airports. 

In Michigan school property not being 
used for school purposes may now be as- 
sessed by municipalities for its share of im- 
provements. Michigan cities also were given 
power by the legislature to tax federal prop- 
erty to the extent that the federal govern- 
ment permits. A similar measure passed in 
Wisconsin, after much turbulence, must 
wait for a second passage by the next legis- 
lature and then be submitted to a referen- 
dum. 

Colorado improvement districts may now 
levy a general tax instead of financing im- 
provements by special assessment. In New 
York the utilities tax was continued—a big 
source of.revenue for New York City. Des 
Moines and Sioux City, lowa, were given 
power to levy a quarter-mill tax for support 
of art centers. 

In Pennsylvania amendments to Act 481 
still leave it the most inclusive and most 
talked-about local tax law passed by any 
state in recent years. The law permits locali- 
ties to tax anything not already taxed by the 
state. Amendments to the two-year-old law 
prohibit local taxes on natural resources and 
on farm and manufactured products. Coun- 
ties may no longer levy a personal property 
tax, and ceilings were placed on a number of 
other taxes. Municipal revenue collected un- 
der the law was limited to that which would 
be produced by a 10-mill real estate tax. 
School district revenue was limited to the 
amount produced by a 15-mill levy. School 
districts may no longer levy a wage tax on 
nonresidents, but cities may still impose this 
tax on residents and nonresidents alike. 

Home Rule. Tennessee this year knocked 
out a single, as it were, in the complicated 
legislative ball game of attaining home rule 
for cities. A measure providing for a limited 
constitutional convention lists home rule as 
one of the nine subjects which may be con- 
sidered. Voters will decide in November if 
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the convention is to be held. Minnesota en- 
acted a new village code, giving these locali- 
ties three optional plans of government: 
Plan A provides for an appointed clerk, as- 
sessor, and treasurer, with the addition of 
another trustee to replace the clerk on the 
council; Plan B is the conventional council- 
manager government; Plan C provides for a 
standard commission-type government. The 
new code also codifies and streamlines the 
existing village law. 

In Arkansas a home rule bill was defeated 
by the painfully slight margin of three votes 
in the house, after passing the senate. Home 
rule bills were stymied also in Maryland and 
North Carolina. Several bills designed to 
give cities broader powers of self-government 
were defeated in Washington. 

Parking. There are now enough autos in 
the United States for the entire population 
to travel at one time. As a result, parking 
problems threaten to strangle our cities. 
Many states this year passed laws pertaining 
to off-street parking and parking meters. 

Continuing a nationwide trend, Arkansas 
authorized creation of city parking commis- 
sions with power to provide off-street park- 
ing, with or without charge to motorists. 
The commissions may issue revenue bonds 
or use meter revenues to finance their facili- 
ties. 

The larger Kansas cities were given power 
to provide off-street parking. Indiana gave 
Indianapolis similar authority. Licensing 
state land for municipal parking was author- 
ized in New Jersey and cities may make as- 
sessments for these improvements. New 
York gave cities power to acquire parking 
sites by eminent domain. Private developers 
will build parking lots and garages on the 
sites. ‘The North Dakota legislature gave 
municipalities power to acquire, develop, 
and operate off-street facilities. Oregon cities 
may develop lots and garages, to be leased or 
operated municipally. Cities may assess 
costs of these facilities against benefited 
property. Maine cities were given power to 
use parking meter revenues for three pur- 
poses—purchase and maintenance of the 
meters, street and highway upkeep, and de- 
velopment of public parking areas. 
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Housing. The states this year moved much 
further into the field of housing and urban 
redevelopment. Laws passed in 10 states will 
augment programs provided by the new 
National Housing Act. 

A constellation of housing bills passed in 
Pennsylvania is expected to result in the 
spending of $50,000,000 for low-rent con- 
struction within two years. Federal partici- 
pation might double or treble this total. One 
new law provides $15,000,000 for subsidies 
to private and public builders and redevel- 
opment authorities. New Jersey voters in 
November will decide on a $100,000,000 
housing bond issue to help finance 45,000 
new dwellings. The bonds would be used 
only if a market fails to develop for revenue- 
anticipation bonds, also authorized by the 
new law. 

Following up endorsement by voters last 
spring of state aid for veterans housing, Wis- 
consin legislators provided for expenditure 
of $16,000,000 for this purpose. Twenty per 
cent will go for outright grants to local hous- 
ing authorities. The rest will be used for 
second mortgage loans to veterans or co- 
operatives. A new Connecticut law expands 
the state $5,000,000 bond-guaranteed hous- 
ing program to $65,000,000. Enactments in 
Nebraska and Idaho permit insurance com- 
panies to invest in housing projects. 

Maine passed enabling legislation for low- 
rent housing and gave cities power to accept 
federal housing funds. Ohio gave cities 
power to take federal money for urban re- 
development, and permitted municipal con- 
demnation and purchase of blighted areas. 
New York scheduled three referenda for this 
fall to increase housing loans and other sub- 
sidies, and California authorized a $100,- 
000,000 bond election to continue home and 
farm loans for veterans. 

Miscellany—A Selection. Other new laws 
ranging in subject from loyalty to sewage are 
making strong impacts on municipalities. 
Here is a selection: Arkansas, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Colorado passed bills permitting 
municipalities to adopt codes by reference. 
Michigan broadened this power for its cities. 
Many states made financing easier for im- 
provement districts by allowing them to 
pledge improvement revenues to pay their 
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debis. Among these were Alabama, North 
Carolina, and Texas. A new Pennsylvania 
law permits any municipality or township to 
create a special sewage disposal fund. Min- 
nesota authorized imposition of sewer levies 
outside regular per capita tax limits. 

A new Colorado law authorizes units of 
government to cooperate on services by sign- 
ing contracts with each other. The measure 
is expected to result in considerable savings 
for smaller communities in the same area by 
allowing them to provide services jointly and 
thus reduce unit costs. New Minnesota legis- 
lation broadens powers of a 1943 statute per- 
mitting localities to join in contracts for serv- 
ices they have in common. 

In Tennessee the legislature authorized 
creation of a municipal technical advisory 
service, with an annual appropriation of 
$70,000. It will be a separate unit of the 
state university and will be administered in 
part by the secretary of the Tennessee 
Municipal League. 

New loyalty laws affecting public employ- 
ees were enacted in two states. The Kansas 
enactment provides that every public em- 
ployee of the state and its cities and counties 
must take an oath of loyalty. Maryland 
passed a similar law. 

Conclusion. Taken together, the laws 
passed by states this year affecting cities re- 
flect the continued rapid movement of popu- 
lation to the cities—to urban communities 
of all kinds. There are now 84,000,000 
people in the nation living in cities and 
towns—25,000,000 more than live in rural 
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areas. Virtually all the new laws noted above 
reflect some aspect of this vast shift in popu- 
lation. 

We are now a nation of municipalities. 
And yet this year only one state—Tennessee 
—took a major step toward granting munic- 
ipal home rule. In more than half the states 
the constitutional relationship between mu- 
nicipalities and their state governments has 
not changed essentially in half a century. 
Fifty years ago the United States was still a 
rural nation, heavily so, and even the largest 
cities in the land did not face problems of 
public service as complex as those confronted 
by a typical small city in 1949. 

There is a close relationship between the 
continued swing toward state aid as a means 
of easing the financial distress of municipali- 
ties and the recent lack of legislation aimed 
directly at stronger local self-government. 
This relationship is expressed in the attitude 
of many municipalities toward their legisla- 
tures: ‘When cities are struggling desper- 
ately just to keep existing services going,” 
one official said recently, “‘there is little real 
opportunity to achieve fundamental changes 
in the structure of government. When the 
immediate issue is survival, other goals be- 
come secondary.” Yet at the same time more 
municipal officials are becoming convinced 
that genuine home rule for cities is essential 
to a lasting solution of many municipal dif- 
ficulties. This is the central problem that 
cities in many states will face in their legisla- 
tures two years hence, and for which many 
are already preparing. 
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Current Municipal Problems 





Defense of Police Officers at 
Municipal Expense 


HOULD a policeman who is sued in 

his individual capacity for the conse- 
quences of an act performed in the line of 
duty be defended by the city attorney? This 
question arose recently in a large eastern 
city, and, at the request of the city manager, 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion asked the officials of nine cities how 
they would handle this situation: Ames, 
Iowa; Dayton, Ohio; Durham, North 
Carolina; Fargo, North Dakota; Hartford, 
Connecticut; Jackson, Michigan; Madison, 
Wisconsin; San Diego, California; and 
Yonkers, New York. 

All nine cities replied that the city at- 
torney would defend the police officer. The 
matter would be referred to the council, ac- 
cording to several city managers, with the 
recommendation that the city attorney be 
instructed to defend the policeman even 
though the city may not be legally obligated 
to do so. The actual circumstances in each 
individual case, however, would be the de- 
termining consideration. The act for which 
the policeman is sued, for example, should 
result from compliance with the laws and 
ordinances of the city and policies govern- 
ing the operation of the police force. The 
manager of one city stated that the city 
probably would not defend the policeman 
if he had acted in a manner contrary to 
these policies and behaved in a manner un- 
becoming his position or the authority of 
his office. 

One city reported that a policeman will 
sometimes have a countercharge placed 
against him after he has made an arrest, and 
in such cases the prosecution of the offender 
and the defense of the officer are considered 
one incident and both are handled by the 
city attorney. In San Diego the city attor- 
ney formerly defended such cases but now 
the city carries liability insurance that cov- 


ers such suits and the insurance company 
defends the employee. The official of an- 
other city states that in providing legal as- 
sistance the city makes it clear that it as- 
sumes no financial responsibility in case an 
adverse decision is rendered by the court 
against the officer. 

The city manager of one city who holds 
a law degree from a leading law school 
writes: “Your question cannot be properly 
answered by ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ If the officer was 
right the city should defend him. If he was 
absolutely wrong the city should not de- 
fend him. Of course, you get into a twilight 
zone and in such cases I believe the city 
should take the burden of defense.” 

The general rule is that cities are not li- 
able for the torts of policemen in the per- 
formance of their duties because the main- 
tenance of a police force is a governmental 
duty. This rule applies even for the un- 
lawful act of a policeman in making an ar- 
rest without just cause and without a war- 
rant (Gray v. Griffin, 111 Ga. 36 S.E. 792, 
51 L.R.A. 131). But the fact that the city is 
not liable does not necessarily exempt a 
police officer from personal liability. 

Among other cases involving police offi- 
cers in which this general rule has been up- 
held are Knox v. Dixon, a Pasadena case de- 
cided in 1941 by the Superior Court of 
California; State ex rel. Crow v. City of St. 
Louis, 174 Mo. 125, 73 S.W. 623, 61 L.R.A. 
593; and City of Morehead v. Murphy, 94 
Minn. 123, 102 N.W. 219, 68 L.R.A. 400. 
These and other cases are briefly reviewed 
in a report entitled Attorneys for Municipali- 
ties, Municipal Agencies, Officers, and Em- 
ployees—Their Employment Duties, Powers, 
Official Status, and Compensation as Defined by 
Court Decisions (National Institute of Munici- 
pal Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1942), pp. 31-33, and also in 
the Institute’s report entitled Selected Re- 
search Reports (1949), pp. 8-10. 
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Municipal Public Relations 





Welcomes Annexed Areas 


In San Jose, California, the 2,900 resi- 
dents of a square-mile fringe area recently 
annexed to the city have received copies of 
an attractive 13-page pamphlet entitled Life 
In San Jose. The first page is devoted to a 
word of welcome from the city council to the 
new citizens, and the remainder of the pam- 
phlet tells what the local services are, how to 
use them, and what they cost. The pamphlet 
was distributed to the residents of the area by 
a radio-equipped fire truck on the day that 
the annexation became effective. 

City officials expect that this illustrated 
pamphlet will help sell the people on city 
services. About 40 per cent of the voters in 
the area had voted against annexation in 
spite of a vigorous campaign in favor of an- 
nexation. Copies of the pamphlet, which 
cost San Jose $200 for 1,000 copies, may be 
secured from City Manager O. W. Camp- 
bell. The city will hold the type for the pam- 
phlet so that with minor changes as may be 
appropriate, it may be re-issued for use in 
other areas that will be annexed in the 
future. 


Radio, Television, Newsletters 


Wichita, Kansas, recently broadcast a 
play covering a proposed rodent control 
ordinance that had been introduced in the 
council. The interesting and effective script 
used in the program was prepared by a local 
school teacher and adapted for radio use by 
Paul Dannelley, the city’s part-time public 
relations man. . . . New York City is making 
a documentary 30-minute film on the city’s 
housing problems at a cost of $7,500. The 
work is being done by the new television film 
unit of the municipal broadcasting system. 
This and other films of city activities will be 
loaned to commercial video stations for tele- 
vision showings. . . . Greendale, Wisconsin, 
and Winston-Salem, North Carolina, are 
issuing newsletters. Greendale’s monthly 
newsletter is mailed to a selected mailing list 
of local, civic, and religious leaders and or- 
ganizations. In Winston-Salem, City Man- 


ager C. E. Perkins sends a weekly newsletter 
to department heads, members of the coun- 
cil, and to the press....In Royal Oak, 
Michigan, a local newspaper is carrying a 
series of articles explaining municipal gov- 
ernment in South Oakland County, includ- 
ing the cities of Berkley, Clawson, Hunting- 
ton Woods, Oak Park, Pleasant Ridge, and 
Royal Oak, all of which have city managers. 


Public Relations Officer 


Pomona, California (24,000), recently 
created the position of administrative of- 
ficer. Among other duties the ordinance 
requires that he shall “serve as public rela- 
tions officer of the city government” and 
that: ‘fin the discharge of his duties as ad- 
ministrative officer, the person holding such 
position shall endeavor at all times to exer- 
cise the highest degree of tact, patience, and 
courtesy in his contacts with the public and 
with all city commissions, boards, depart- 
ments, officers, and employees and shall use 
his best efforts to establish and maintain a 
harmonious relationship between all per- 
sonnel employed in the government of the 
city of Pomona to the end that highest pos- 
sible standards of public service be con- 
tinuously maintained.” 


More Annual Reports 


Ten more cities have issued general an- 
nual municipal reports during the past 
month, making a total of 64 cities in the 
United States and Canada that have issued 
such reports since the beginning of 1949. 
These ten cities are: Charleston, South Caro- 
lina (for year 1946); Cincinnati, Ohio; Eu- 
gene, Oregon; Lewiston, Maine; Los An- 
geles, California; Lynchburg, Virginia; 
Portland, Maine; Taunton, Massachusetts; 
and LaTuque and Outremont, Canada. 
The reports of Lynchburg, LaTuque, and 
Outremont are 83X11 inches in size or 
larger; the Eugene report was published as a 
special supplement to the Sunday edition of 
a local newspaper on July 31; and the re- 
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ports of the remaining cities are 6 X9 inches 
in size or smaller. 

The 40-page supplement in Eugene was 
prepared by the staff of the newspaper with 
the advice of the city manager, and publica- 
tion costs were defrayed by the newspaper 
and by the firms whose advertising appears 
in the supplement. The Cincinnati report 
contains many good photographs and charts 
and a 14-page statistical section. The Port- 
land report starts out with an organization 
chart and a two-page “‘highlights of 1948” 
followed by a two-page statement on “‘policy 
and program.’ Numerous action photo- 
graphs illustrate municipal activities, charts 
show trends over a period of years, and the 
report ends with a one-page discussion of 
“what will the next 25 years bring.” The 
Lewiston report is printed in two colors and 
has many photographs. 

Among the departmental annual reports 
received during the past month are those of 
the city plan board of Dayton, Ohio; city 
planning commission of Cleveland, Ohio; 
department of finance and revenue, Topeka, 
Kansas; and the police department of 
Honolulu. 


Public Support on Civic Needs 


University City, Missouri, a suburb of St. 
Louis, has created a Citizens Committee on 
Civic Needs selected by a small executive 
committee which was appointed by the city 
council. Each member was assigned to one 
of the following subcommittees: culture and 
memorial; sanitation; streets and _ street 
openings, curbs, gutters and _ sidewalks; 
parks and recreation; finance; traffic con- 
trol, off-street parking, and street illumina- 
tion; public buildings; fire and police pro- 
tection and facilities; health; and celebra- 
tion of semi-centennial. The total member- 
ship of the committee is in excess of 100 citi- 
zens of the community. Information desired 
by any subcommittee is supplied by city of- 
ficials and employees. 

These subcommittees now are holding 
meetings to investigate the needs of the city 


for capital improvements in their field of 
interest, estimate costs, and assign a priority 
to each project. The recommendations of 
the subcommittees will be reviewed by a 
finance committee, which in turn will make 
recommendations to the executive commit- 
tee. This committee will review and study 
all proposals and prepare a five- or 10-year 
capital improvement program and method 
of financing for submission to the city coun- 
cil. It is hoped that the citizens committee 
also will serve as a nucleus for an organiza- 
tion to obtain public support for any long- 
term program that may be approved by the 
council. Public support should be more read- 
ily secured when community leaders have 
aided in formulating a program of future 
civic needs. 

University City has not made any major 
capital improvements for a number of years 
and therefore urgently needs new streets, 
sewers, fire equipment, recreation facilities, 
and a drainage system. The bonded debt of 
the city is approximately $1,000,000 and 
the tax rate is among the lowest in the na- 
tion, although the assessed valuation for tax 
purposes is less than $50,000,000. 

It is believed by local officials that this 
broad public participation will result in a 
program of public improvements that the 
people want and will support.—THomas F. 
MAXWELL, city manager, University City. 


Special Leaflets 


Five cities recently issuing leaflets for en- 
closing with tax or utility bills are Hearne, 
Texas; Keene, New Hampshire; Montreal, 
Canada; Oceanside, California; and Prince 
Albert, Canada. The leaflets are from four 
to six pages long. All except one explain city 
finances and present charts and tables. Each 
monthly four-page leaflet of Oceanside is 
devoted to one municipal service, a recent 
issue covering the waste disposal depart- 
ment. Prince Albert’s 8} 11-inch leaflet, 
entitled Our City, is mimeographed in two 
colors. 








News of the Month 





Berkeley Cuts Number of City 
Departments in Half 


HE Berkeley, California, city council 

recently approved a reorganization plan 
reducing the number of departments admin- 
istered by the city manager from 19 to 10. 
Several separate offices were brought to- 
gether in enlarged finance and public works 
departments and a new department of serv- 
ices was set up. The reorganization did not 
change the legal, personnel, planning, fire, 
police, and recreation and parks depart- 
ments. Only a minor change was made in 
the health department. This reorganization 
was the first major change in the administra- 
tive organization of the city government 
since the council-manager plan was 
adopted in 1923. 

The new consolidated finance depart- 
ment now includes functions formerly per- 
formed by the independent departments of 
assessor, Clerk, purchasing and budget, and 
treasurer. The expanded public works de- 
partment continues its functions of engineer- 
ing, traffic engineering, streets and sewers, 
and harbor, but in addition now performs 
the work of the former building inspection 
and electrical departments. A newly created 
service department consolidates the present 
departmental functions of building main- 
tenance, equipment maintenance, and refuse 
collection. The health department absorbed 
the former community welfare office; and 
one department, the veterans affairs center, 
was discontinued. 

The city manager submitted to the coun- 
cil a report on the proposed reorganization 
plan in April, and the council adopted the 
reorganization on July 19 in the form of a 
19-page ordinance effective September 1. 
The manager’s report was based in part on 
an administrative survey made by Public 
Administration Service. 

The manager reported to the council that 
the reorganization would accomplish the 
following objectives: (1) combine related 
functions into logical departments, (2) pro- 
vide adequate and needed coordination and 


control of each function, (3) result in 
smoother and more efficient city operations, 
(4) provide a more flexible organization 
that can, by shifts within departments, meet 
changing demands and conditions, (5) per- 
mit more efficient use of personnel and 
equipment and eliminate duplications, (6) 
reduce overlapping jurisdiction and respon- 
sibility between departments, and (7) reduce 
the detailed departmental coordination pre- 
viously required of the city manager and 
permit him to devote more time to over-all 
administration, control, and planning.— 
Ross MILLER, city manager, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 


Fire Defenses of Nearly 100 Cities 
Regraded in 1948 


HILADELPHIA’S fire insurance classi- 
fication has recently been changed from 
class 2 to class 4 as a result of a regrading of 
the city’s fire defenses by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. The new survey gives 
the city a total of 1,875 points of deficiency, 
out of a possible total of 5,000 points, as com- 
pared with 692 points of deficiency in the 
previous survey made in 1937. The National 
Board has recommended that Philadelphia 
restore the high-pressure water system to its 
former state of efficiency, put the repair shop 
under direct supervision of the fire depart- 
ment, adopt modern personnel practices, 
and give the fire chief more authority. 

The new survey putting Philadelphia into 
a poorer class eventually will result in in- 
creased fire insurance rates on almost every 
type of property, but the National Board has 
agreed not to increase the rates until after 
January 1 when the situation will be re- 
viewed. Cleveland and St. Louis are the 
only other cities of more than 500,000 that 
are in class 4; all other cities in this group are 
in Class 2 or 3. 

During the calendar year 1948 the fire 
defenses of 96 cities over 10,000 population 
were regraded either by the National Board 
or by a rating agency, and, as the result of 
this grading, according to The 1949 Municipal 
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Year Book, 23 cities were put into a better 
class, 22 cities were placed in a poorer class, 
and the classification of 51 cities was not 
changed. Knoxville, among the larger cities, 
was put into a better class, while Atlanta, 
Chattanooga, Cleveland, Dallas, Miami, 
and San Antonio were placed in a poorer 
class. 


Fire Alarm System of Little Value 
In Residential Areas 


N PONTIAC, Michigan, the fire chief 
and electrical superintendent in a recent 
report to City Manager George E. Bean 
have recommended that there be no further 
extension of the fire alarm telegraph system 
into residential areas. An analysis of fire 
alarms during the five years, 1944 to 1948 
inclusive, showed that only 12 per cent came 
from boxes while 87 per cent were received 
by telephone. In addition, 56 per cent of all 
box alarms were false as compared with only 
one per cent of the telephone alarms being 
false. The report also states that 32 per cent 
of the valid box alarms would be more satis- 
factory if received by telephone because this 
would enable the fire department to de- 
termine the exact location and type of fire. 
Pontiac has 179 fire alarm boxes and in 
response to each call all equipment from the 
nearest fire station is sent out. If all of the 
equipment is not needed or if the alarm is 
false the station is left unprotected, and 
since more than one-half of the 100 or more 
box alarms are false this situation happens 
frequently. The report suggests, however, 
that a mechanical reporting system seems 
warranted in factories, hospitals, schools, 
other public buildings, office buildings, and 
commercial establishments, and that such 
boxes ought to be located in the high value 
business districts where telephones are in- 
accessible at night. The report shows that 
the cost of maintaining 179 fire alarm boxes 
in 1948 was $3,500 and the average for the 
past five years is $2,776 per year. 


Builds Nearly 100 Miles of Low- 
Cost Pavements 
ANSING, Michigan, has found that a 
low-cost bituminous pavement is 
cheaper and better than gravel streets in 
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residential areas. Annual maintenance costs 
on black top bituminous pavements average 
$100 per mile as compared with costs rang- 
ing from $600 to $1,000 per mile for gravel 
streets, according to City Engineer Glenn P. 
Manz in an article in the Michigan Mu- 
mcipal Review. Since 1931 Lansing has con- 
structed 93 miles of low-cost bituminous 
streets representing more than one-half of 
the total street mileage. 

The material used on the streets is mixed 
at the city-owned asphalt plant and is laid 
by a mechanical paver. Prior to 1943 the 
material was spread with a grader and rolled 
on four successive days to remove marks 
caused by traffic while the asphaltic oil was 
curing. During recent years the use of higher 
grade bituminous materials required the use 
of the mechanical paver. When new curbs 
and gutters are laid, an entirely new gravel 
base is put down and the street surfaced the 
following year. 

Low-cost surfacing is used only on streets 
carrying less than 4,000 vehicles per day. 
The city has discovered that high-type pave- 
ment in residential districts is more difficult 
and expensive to maintain than black top 
and does not have the advantages to com- 
pensate for the extra cost. Eighty per cent of 
the cost of constructing the curb and gutter 
is assessed against the benefited property 
while the cost of black top surfacing is 
financed from current municipal revenues. 


Adopts Effective Plan for Reducing 
Employee Accidents 


LAMEDA, California, has reduced ac- 
cidents among city employees as a re- 

sult of the work done by a six-man accident 
investigation and prevention committee ap- 
pointed by the city manager “to investigate 
and conduct hearings on all city employee 
accidents.” The committee is composed of 
the police chief, fire chief, auditor-assessor, 
city clerk, civil service board secretary, and 
the secretary of the board of public utilities. 
City employees are required to report all 
accidents and injuries to their department 
heads with a complete description of the ac- 
cident, a list of witnesses, and a description 
of the injury or damage. The department 
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head then fills out and files an accident re- 
port form with the accident investigation 
committee which meets twice a month. At 
the committee hearing a small model street 
intersection and model autos are used to 
demonstrate how the accident occurred. In 
an executive session after the hearing the 
committee studies the case and makes a rec- 
ommendation which is forwarded to the em- 
ployee’s department head for proper action. 

In all accidents involving city-owned mo- 
tor vehicles, the police department is called, 
and full details of each accident are given to 
the department head, city attorney, and the 
committee—including an estimate of the 
damage to the city vehicle and a statement 
of the other driver’s attitude concerning 
liability for the damage. 

The hearing tends to make city employ- 
ees safety conscious, according to the com- 
mittee chairman, especially since each hear- 
ing is a study in accident prevention. Be- 
cause accident records are kept, each em- 
ployee as a matter of pride wants to keep his 
record as clear as possible and therefore is 
more cautious in the handling of city-owned 
motor vehicles.—CarL FROERER, city man- 
ager, Alameda, California. 


Richmond Adopts Performance 
Type of Budget System 


ICHMOND, Virginia, has installed a 
modern budget system of the “‘per- 
formance” type that simplifies budget for- 
mulation and control in terms of services 
rendered to the citizen. It also provides city 
departments with budget and accounting in- 
formation for everyday management. The 
system includes: (1) Formulation of budget 
estimates based on a work program and jus- 
tified by the departments in terms of stand- 
ards of service, volume of work, work meth- 
ods and organization, unit costs, and past 
accomplishments. (2) Coordination of all 
departmental estimates and _ justifications 
and development of a city-wide work pro- 
gram based upon services to be performed, 
before relating the estimates to the estimated 
revenues. (3) Careful review of departmen- 
tal programs and selection of program ele- 
ments (e.g., maintenance of public build- 
ings) as a basis for a system of quarterly al- 
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lotments. (4) An account classification based 
upon the program elements and establish- 
ment of a new accounting code. (5) Stand- 
ardization of forms, including five 8}X11- 
inch forms: work program and appropria- 
tion and allotment, and appropriation and 
allotment transfer, an allotment register, an 
encumbrance and expenditure record, and a 
service report. The new budget system is 
administered by a budget director appointed 
by the city manager. The Richmond system 
is based in part on suggestions in a report 
entitled The Preparation of Work Programs and 
Annual Budget Estimates, issued by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association as 
Management Information Service Report 
No. 53. 


Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 


ORE than 500 local housing authori- 
ties in 42 states have received applica- 
tion forms and instructions from the Public 
Housing Administration for use in partici- 
pating in the public low-rent housing pro- 
gram. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has issued a Handbook of Information 
on the new housing law. A manual of mu- 
nicipal procedures under the urban redevel- 
opment program of the Housing Act will be 
published by HHFA late in September. 

The Housing Act of 1949 approved on 
July 15 authorized a uniform 10 per cent 
payment to cities in lieu of taxes on housing 
projects, but the independent offices appro- 
priation bill passed on August 15 contains a 
provision that for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950, only payments provided for in the 
original contract between the housing au- 
thority and the city are authorized for fed- 
eral reimbursement. 

Federal aid for hospital construction has 
been approved for nearly 800 projects; more 
than 600 are general hospitals and the great 
majority are in towns of under 10,000 popu- 
lation. 

The Water Pollution Control Advisory 
Board reports that federal funds will not be 
available to cities for construction of sewage 
disposal plants this fiscal year but that Con- 
gress probably will vote funds for grants to 
cities for the planning of such plants. A total 
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of $850,000 has been allotted for grants to 
the states to study water pollution resulting 
from industrial waste. 

A bill signed by President Truman spe- 
cifically approves the practice of paying for 
overtime at the rate of one and one-half time 
pay for Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 
The law is applicable to all industries under 


the wage-hour law. . . . More than 100 cities 
have decontrolled rent under local option 
provisions, most of these actions being con- 
centrated in Florida, Kansas, Texas, and 
Oklahoma... . The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration has published several special 
reports on airport problems (see ‘‘Pick of the 
Month” section). 





NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











‘ ‘ Same , ’ 
Item — —— Previous Py meaner Lowest Highest 
igure Month , in 1948 in 1948 
Last Year 





Consumers’ Prices!.......... 1935-39=100 168.5 July 169.6 173.7 166.9 174.5 


Municipal Bonds?........... % yield 2.12 8-18 2.16 2.39 2.20 2.48 
Motor Vehicle Deaths*....... Number 2,850 July 2,410 2,790 2,100 3,240 
Municipal Construction’... . . In millions $172 June $184 $130 $65 $175 
Building Material Prices®.... . 1926=100 191.4 June 194.0 196.8 192.5 203.9 
Construction Activity®. -..... In millions $1,913 July $1,759 $1,724 $959 $1,804 
errr rrr ee - $370 July $364 $272 $120 $303 
ee ios ares $172 “ $154 $138 $54 $157 
PN S52 hae Sew oe eee - $1,371 sas $1,241 $1,355 


$1,314 $785 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 
yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Figures are for entire country. 


* Public Construction. Office of Economic Research, General Services Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Includes contracts awarded; data are from the F. W. Dodge Corporation for the 37 Eastern states and the 
District of Columbia, and from the Engineering News-Record, Daily Pacific Builder, and other news sources for 
the 11 Western states. 


5 Public Construction. Index covers wholesale prices on brick and tile, cement, lumber, paint and paint ma- 


terials, plumbing and heating, structural steel, and other building materials; data are from the Department 
of Labor. 


6 Public Construction. Data are from the Departments of Commerce and Labor. First line gives total figures. 





What American Cities Are Doing” 





Informing the City Council 


OUNCILMEN in Wichita, Kansas, have 
been supplied with attractive loose-leaf 
folders into which information bulletins can be 
inserted. When two new members were elected to 
the five-man city council last April, City Man- 
ager M. P. Jones inaugurated the policy of pre- 
paring special mimeographed reports on impor- 
tant current problems of interest to the council 
and of use to them in reaching decisions on policy 
matters. Recent reports, for example, deal with 
parking and traffic, flood control, rental vacancy 
survey. The bulletins are prepared and sent to the 
council in advance of their official consideration 
of a problem at council meetings. The plan has 
met with the wholehearted approval of the mem- 
bers of the council who now feel that their deci- 
sions can be based on a more complete under- 
standing of all the pertinent facts. 


Revenues and Budgets 


Oakland, California, has adopted an ordi- 
nance imposing an annual license fee of 50 cents 
per room for hotels, rooming houses, and apart- 
ment houses. The ordinance exempts up to five 
rooms used as the living quarters of the owner or 
manager... . Santa Ana, California, has estab- 
lished a minimum rental fee of $25 per day for 
any event at which admissions are charged at the 
municipal bowl; the maximum rental is 10 per 
cent of the first $1,000 gross gate receipts and 15 
per cent of all gross receipts in excess of the first 
$1,000. ... Last year 318 Minnesota municipalities 
under 10,000 population realized from retail city- 
owned liquor store operations more than $5,000,- 
000, or a net profit of 21.9 per cent of gross sales. 
Thief River Falls (6,019) had the largest profit, 
$119,578. ... Cities that have recently pub- 
lished 1949-50 annual budgets are: Phoenix, 
Arizona; El Cerrito, Lodi, Newport Beach, Ox- 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Government 
Research Association, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, and United States Conference of 
Mayors. 


nard, San Leandro, and Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia; Grosse Pte Park and Ypsilanti, Michigan; 
Albert Lea, Minnesota; Neosho and University 
City, Missouri; Raleigh, North Carolina; Fargo 
and Grand Forks, North Dakota; Albany and 
Eugene, Oregon; Dallas and Sherman, Texas; 
and Morgantown, West Virginia. 


Assessed Valuations Continue Rise 


A survey of 43 assessing jurisdictions over 
100,000 population, recently completed by the 
National Association of Assessing Officers, dis- 
closes that the latest totals of assessed valuations 
average 4.3 per cent higher than those for last 
year. Last year’s survey of 46 jurisdictions showed 
an increase for the preceding period of 6.35 per 
cent. Duval County (Jacksonville), Florida, re- 
ported a 19.7 per cent increase, the highest of any 
jurisdiction. Other jurisdictions reporting high 
percentage increases in valuations were Dade 
County (Miami), Florida, 13.3; Providence, 
Rhode Island, 10.5; King County (Seattle), 10.4; 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 9.3; Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, 8.8; Los Angeles County, 8.5; Minneapolis 
and San Antonio, 6.9; and Erie, Pennsylvania, 
6.7 per cent. Eighteen jurisdictions reported that 
building construction costs had decreased 5 to 10 
per cent during the past year, and 26 assessment 
districts reported that there had been a decrease 
in real estate prices. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


San Diego has adopted an ordinance provid- 
ing that any person engaged in business without 
having a fixed and established business address in 
the city shall pay a license tax 100 per cent 
greater than prescribed for local merchants. Cin- 
cinnati has adopted new regulations for the 
licensing of house-to-house canvassers, Spokane 
for the licensing of employment agencies and 
agents, and Salt Lake City prohibiting the dis- 
pensing of gasoline by any self-service or coin- 
operated system. Seattle has created a civic pro- 
motion committee to keep the public informed on 
municipal activities and to attract new industries 
to the city. Miami, Florida, now requires all city 
employees to take an oath of allegiance prior to 
employment by the city. Burbank, California, 
prohibits the parking of bicycles on the sidewalk 
in front of places of public assembly, provides for 
the establishment of bicycle parking zones by the 
police chief in the street near such places, and 
requires persons who operate places of public as- 
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sembly to install and maintain bicycle parking 
racks. Ontario, California, has adopted an ordi- 
nance requiring curbs and sidewalks to be con- 
structed before or at the same time residences or 
commercial buildings are constructed. Santa 
Ana, California, has adopted an ordinance pro- 
hibiting self-service gasoline stations. Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently put into effect a comprehensive 
functional building code, an 800-page document 
which required more than two years’ work at a 
cost of $30,000 including the cost of printing the 
code. Reference to the various standards is by 
title, designation, and date of issue and as new 
standards are issued the code can be kept up to 
date by changing the dates of issue by ordinance. 
Phoenix, Arizona, recently approved a revised 
276-page building code after nearly two years of 
work, 
Cost Cutting Methods 

Bids on highway construction projects are 
now being received at the rate of 6.1 bids per 
federal-aid highway contract as compared with 
an average of 4.2 bids in 1948, according to data 
presented at a recent conference of state highway 
officials and the Associated General Contractors 
of America. ... San Francisco used 76 schools 
for voting places in the last election. . . . Chippe- 
wa Falls, Wisconsin, is installing gasoline storage 
facilities at its city shops to cut the cost of gaso- 
line. Toledo, Ohio, has spent $5,000 on a micro- 
film system for old copies of the city journal, and 
as a result several tons of old issues which for- 
merly took up valuable space are now replaced 
by a small compact microfilm file. . . . Milwau- 
kee city and county will invest idle cash in federal 
securities to earn about $400,000 this year, with 
interest rate for 91-day government bills ranging 
from .88 of 1 per cent up to 1.15 per cent. 


Control Self-Service Gas Stations 


Although 31 cities over 100,000 population 
and 15 states now prohibit self-service gas sta- 
tions, at least 11 big cities have some self-service 
stations in operation: Charlotte, Chattanooga, 
Houston, Long Beach, New Orleans, Norfolk, 
Oklahoma City, Richmond, Sacramento, San 
Antonio, and Tacoma. Following an insurance 
company’s rating of self-service gas stations, the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission recently au- 
thorized the operation of self-serves that adhere 
to stringent regulations set up by the commission. 
The insurance company reported that self-service 
gas stations are a better risk than conventional 
stations, have considerably less spillage, are better 
equipped to combat fire and explosions, and ob- 
serve stronger safety rules. At its annual confer- 
ence in May, the National Fire Protection As- 


sociation committee on flammable liquids recom- 
mended that self-service stations be controlled 
but not completely prohibited. 


City-County Health Consolidation 


Wichita, Kansas, recently completed the con- 
solidation of the city and county health depart- 
ments under a full-time director. The former 
part-time county health director has been ap- 
pointed as the full-time assistant and directs all 
the purely medical functions of the consolidated 
department. The new department has a total 
annual budget of $241,000; the county contrib- 
utes $50,000, the city $120,000, state and federal 
grants amount to $58,000, and contributions 
from community health associations amount to 
$13,000. A joint medical advisory board ap- 
pointed by the county and city governing boards 
acts in a strictly advisory capacity. On questions 
of major policy the city and county commissions 
normally pass joint resolutions. Joint meetings 
are held when necessary. 


Local Revenues 19 Per Cent of Total 


Local governments last year received 12 per 
cent of the record tax take of $54,500,000,000, 
according to Governmental Revenue in 1948 pub- 
lished by the Governments Division, Bureau of 
the Census. Of the $372 per capita tax, the fed- 
eral government received $274, the states $53, 
and local governments $45. State and federal 
grants or shared taxes increased the percentage 
to local government from 12 to 19 per cent. Sales 
and gross receipts taxes and customs produced 7 
per cent more than in 1947 and 113 per cent 
more than in 1942. Property taxes continued as 
the largest single source of local revenue, yielding 
nearly $5,900,000,000 last year. The states col- 
lected $200,000,000 from this source. State and 
local property taxes together rose 11 per cent 
from 1947 to 1948. 


Reorganizes Police Department 


Syracuse, New York, recently reorganized its 
police department by consolidating 17 divisions 
into five major bureaus, each commanded by a 
captain. The five bureaus are: uniform patrol, 
traffic, detectives, youth bureau, and service and 
supply. The bureau heads are responsible to the 
police chief through a deputy chief. There are 
three deputy chiefs, one in command of each 
eight-hour tour of duty. Prior to the reorganiza- 
tion one deputy chief of “operations” was in 
charge of the line divisions of the department and 
a second deputy chief of “‘service” was in charge 
of the housekeeping divisions, with coordination 
and integration of the line and staff divisions tak- 
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ing place at the level of the deputy chiefs. The 
chief and the two deputy chiefs worked the same 
tour of duty, and during the balance of the 24- 
hour day the department was under the immedi- 
ate supervision of an officer with the rating of a 
captain. The newly adopted plan is based on a 
survey conducted by the city’s bureau of mu- 
nicipal research and with the assistance of Police 
Chief John A. Kinney. The details of the pro- 
posed reorganization were set forth in a 66-page 
report submitted to Mayor Frank J. Costello by 
Irving G. Berman, director of the bureau. 


Sick Leave Policies Revised 


Portland, Maine, recently enacted a sick leave 
ordinance that permits all city employees to earn 
one day’s sick leave for each month of service. 
Present employees will be credited with two days’ 
sick leave for each year of service. Leave may ac- 
cumulate to a total of 60 days, and employees 
injured under workmen’s compensation may 
elect to take compensation payment or to receive 
full pay until the sick leave is exhausted... . 
Detroit city employees who have accumulated 50 
days’ sick leave have received a vacation bonus of 
half of their sick leave for the current year... . 
The 1949 Minnesota legislature passed an act 
providing that public employees injured on the 
job can receive benefits both under workmen’s 
compensation and from accumulated sick, vaca- 
tion, and overtime leaves. Formerly sick leave 
could not be used for illness or injury covered by 
workmen’s compensation. Payments to supple- 
ment workmen’s compensation will be charged 
first against sick leave, then vacation, and finally 
overtime leave. 


Recent Public Works News 


The board of direction of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers recently instructed its 
committee on professional conduct to prepare a 
revision to the code of ethics that will “‘effectively 
prohibit competitive bidding on a price basis by 
professional engineers” as a means of securing 
contracts for their services. . . . Bangor, Maine, 
is developing two off-street municipal parking 
lots, capable of handling 150 cars, at an estimated 
cost of $6,125. . . . Charlottesville, Virginia, and 
Ishpeming, Michigan, have recently adopted the 
sanitary landfill method for the disposal of gar- 
bage and refuse. ... Pontiac, Michigan, upon 
the basis of a Management Information Service 
report, entitled Formula for Installation of Street 
Lights, has set up a system for determining the 
location of new street lights. ... New Milford, 
Connecticut, has equipped its street lights with 
photo-electric cells, mounted on top of the lamps, 
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so that when the light drops below one foot-candle 
the lamps automatically turn on and when il- 
lumination exceeds one foot-candle the lights go 
off. .. . Pontiac, Michigan, recently transferred 
all city-owned parks from the public works de- 
partment to the recreation department. 


Veterans’ Preference Restricted 


The Illinois legislature has reduced the 
amount of veterans’ preference in the state civil 
service by providing that veterans who pass the 
examination be given five points in entrance ex- 
aminations and their place on the eligible list be 
determined by their augmented rating. No extra 
preference is given for disability. In promotional 
examinations, veterans who formerly received 
one point for each six months of military service 
up to a possible total of eight bonus points, now 
receive seven-tenths of a point for each six months 
of service up to a possible total of three and one- 
half bonus points. The new law further restricts 
promotional preference by limiting it to employ- 
ees who held regular civil service jobs prior to 
entering military service and limiting the use of 
this preference to one promotional examination. 


Car Operating Costs Increase 


In Kansas City, Missouri, the per mile cost of 
operating police department cars has increased 
30 per cent in 1948-49 over the cost of 1946-47. 
The per mile cost in 1946-47 was 4 cents; 1947- 
48, 4.4 cents; and in 1948-49, 5.2 cents. The cost 
per mile in June of this year was 5.4 cents. The 
higher costs are explained by the large increase in 
the cost of automobiles and repair parts and the 
decreased trade-in allowance of the cars replaced, 
coupled with increased cost of gasoline, oil, and 
other supplies. All except three of the 121 pas- 
senger cars in use are Ford 8’s and all except two 
are postwar models. Police cars are replaced in 
Kansas City at about 65,000 miles. 


Fire Service Radio Plans 


A national radio frequency allocations plan 
for the fire service has been prepared by the In- 
ternational Municipal Signal Association based 
on the new rules and regulations of the Federal 
Communications Commission which became ef- 
fective July 1. Frequencies in the 152-162 band 
are recommended for the fire service and in the 
30-50 band for coordinated coverage or for large 
areas. Three frequencies are available for low 
power walkie-talkie sets. Pennsylvania is the first 
state to be granted a statewide frequency which is 
in the 30-50 mc band. Crawford County, Penn- 
sylvania, has installed a countywide radio system. 
Copies of the national allocations plan, typical 
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state plan, and a list of technical personnel who 
can help cities may be secured at nominal cost 
from the International Municipal Signal Associa- 
tion, 11 West 40 Street, New York City. The new 
FCC rules were published in the Federal Register 
for May 6, 1949, available at 25 cents from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Centralizes All Traffic Functions 


Los Angeles has created a traffic engineering 
department which will take over the adminis- 
tration of traffic matters now distributed among 
nine city departments and agencies. All work 
concerning movement of traffic will be central- 
ized in the new department which will be headed 
by a director appointed by the mayor and which 
will have status equal to that of other city de- 
partments. This work includes technical studies 
and an analysis of factual data; operational proj- 
ect planning; research on driver and pedestrian 
characteristics and equipment development; re- 
view of design for traffic facilities; installation, 
operation, and maintenance of traffic control de- 
vices; review of requests for driveways, cab- 
stands, and other matters relating to safety and 
efficiency of street use; and close cooperation with 
other departments and agencies whose secondary 
functions overlap or affect functions of the traffic 
department. The ordinance creating the depart- 
ment was adopted after a nine-month study by a 
traffic survey committee which submitted a re- 
port to the city council and mayor last December. 


More Public Employees 


State and local government employment con- 
tinued upwards between January and April, 
1949. Employees of these governments numbered 
4,122,000 in April, or 3 per cent more than in 
January. State and local payrolls for April totaled 
$834,000,000, also 3 per cent more than in Janu- 
ary. Despite the lack of any significant change in 
federal government employment totals during 
this period, the number of public employees 
federal, state, and local—reached 6,219,000, the 
highest level since April, 1946. These state and 
local estimates, made by the Governments Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of the Census, are based on a 
sample of about 4,200 governmental units. 





Issues Manual for Employees 


Fort Worth, Texas, has published a 64-page 
manual entitled Your Job and Opportunities With 
the City of Fort Worth. The first part of the pam- 
phlet is devoted to a discussion of personnel pol- 
icy in filling vacancies, making promotions, pro- 
viding job security, and so on, and to a brief dis- 
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cussion of the activities of major departments and 
offices of the city. Another section presents per- 
sonnel rules on sick leave, annual leave, and 
other kinds of leave, holidays, wages and hours, 
and general provisions. Still another section de- 
scribes employee benefits, such as health and 
medical care, retirement, group insurance, credit 
union, social activities, use of bulletin boards. A 
copy of the booklet was presented to each em- 
ployee, his name being inscribed in a place pro- 
vided on the introductory page. A copy of the 
manual is presented to each new employee at the 
end of the three-month probationary period. The 
pamphlet was prepared by J. J. Hurley, director 
of personnel. 


Working Conditions for Firemen 

A survey of salaries and working conditions for 
firemen in cities of 250,000 to 500,000 popula- 
tion, recently made by the department of re- 
search and information of Kansas City, Missouri, 
shows that the average monthly pay for firemen in 
22 reporting cities is $237 minimum and $273 
maximum. The median pay for the maximum is 
$265. District and assistant chiefs in 17 of these 
cities have drivers or aides while five cities do not 
assign drivers for officers. Drivers in seven of the 
17 cities receive a higher salary and in 10 cities 
the same salary is paid to fire fighters. Only one 
city (Kansas City) pays overtime to off-duty fire- 
men called for second- or third-alarm fires. Four 
other cities allow compensatory time off. As a re- 
sult of this survey, Kansas City has eliminated 
overtime pay for off-duty calls. 

The survey showed that Kansas City and 
Houston provide firemen with all types of cloth- 
ing, including protective clothing, dress uniforms, 
fatigue uniforms, and uniform replacements. 
Five cities give cash clothing allowances ranging 
from an initial allowance of $100, plus $15 re- 
placement allowance in Providence, Rhode 
Island, and an allowance of $100 per year in In- 
dianapolis. Five cities provide only such protec- 
tive clothing as fire helmets, raincoats, and boots. 
Cincinnati provides protective clothing and the 
first dress uniform, and Louisville provides pro- 
tective clothing, fatigue uniforms, and fatigue 
uniform replacements. Denver provides cloth 
for one uniform per year, and New Orleans pro- 
vides dress uniform replacements. Six cities sup- 
ply no clothing and grant no clothing allowances: 
Birmingham, Jersey City, Newark, Oakland, 
San Antonio, and Seattle. 


Work Done In First Six Months 


Upon the completion of his first six months in 
office as city manager of Lebanon, Missouri 
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(5,025), Bertill W. Johnson submitted a 10-page 
progress report to the city council. Accomplish- 
ments listed include adoption of the first city 
budget, modernizing payroll procedures, in- 
creasing the pay of city employees with incentive 
five-step salary ranges for each position, installing 
centralized purchasing, changing accounting and 
budgetary procedures to conform to the standard 
classification recommended by the National 
Committee of Municipal Accounting, adopting 
rules governing the installation and administra- 
tion of the position classification and pay plans 
and relating to working conditions, promotion of 
a safety program involving flashing warning sig- 
nals at six rail crossings, adoption of a compre- 
hensive traffic ordinance, completing a new city 
well and reservoir, adoption of the standard 
restaurant grading ordinance, establishing a cen- 
tral file on city surveys, plats, and maps, invest- 
ing temporarily in government securities $400,- 
000 of construction funds, and installing a police 
record system and a police training school. 


Cities Adopt National Standards 


The American Standards Association (70 East 
45 Street, New York 17) in a recent booklet, en- 
titled Nationally Recognized Standards in State Laws 
and Local Ordinances, explains how the lack of uni- 
formity in technical requirements increases costs 
to industry and to the public and reduces public 
safety. The report analyzes the need for legal per- 
mission to allow widespread use of nationally rec- 
ognized standards; the ‘‘adoption by reference” 
method for publishing ordinances is summarized. 
Lack of uniform acceptance of nationally recog- 
nized standards frequently affects industry, for if 
local requirements vary, manufacturers must 
diversify output and produce in smaller quanti- 
ties at higher costs. Lack of uniform requirements 
in plumbing codes has caused variations in pipe 
sizings up to 150 per cent. Use of the uniform 
building code, which standardizes plumbing siz- 
ings, could save an estimated $50 per dwelling, 
according to the report. The cost of publishing 
nationally recognized codes frequently is pro- 
hibitive, and because of this cost 15 state legisla- 
tures have authorized municipalities to adopt 
codes by reference. 


Prohibits Unnecessary Noises 
Buffalo, New York, has adopted a compre- 
hensive anti-noise ordinance which specifically 
prohibits loud, disturbing, and unnecessary 


noises made by animals and birds; grinding or 
rattling of any automobile, motorcycle, streetcar, 
or other vehicle; the sounding of any horn or 
signaling device except as a danger warning; 
blowing of any steam whistles except as a notice 
of time to begin or stop work or as a warning of 
danger; discharge of noises from unmuffled ex- 
hausts; use of mechanical devices operated by 
compressed air unless effectively muffled; crea- 
tion of any excessive noise on any street adjacent 
to any school, church, hospital, or court which 
interferes with the work of such institutions; 
shouting or singing on the public streets, par- 
ticularly between the hours of 11:00 p.m. and 
7:00 a.m.; and the shouting and crying of ped- 
dlers, hawkers, and vendors. The ordinance also 
contains detailed regulations regarding radios 
and phonographs, construction or repair of 
buildings, and the use of loud speakers and sound 
amplifying equipment. The use of sound ampli- 
fying equipment on streets or in parks is strictly 
prohibited except under permit issued by the 
police commissioner in accordance with condi- 
tions and restrictions set forth in the ordinance. 


Interns To Work In City Hall 


Pasadena, California, has established an in- 
ternship plan under which four student aides 
will spend approximately 20 hours per week for 
one calendar year on specific work assignments in 
several departments on a rotational basis. Stu- 
dent aides must have majored in public adminis- 
tration, political science, education, engineering, 
psychology or other fields pertinent to municipal 
administration. They must be seniors or gradu- 
ate students in a university and have plans for a 
public service career. Candidates will be selected 
on the basis of information filed with the person- 
nel department and an interview by an intern ex- 
amining board. The student aides will be as- 
signed to various departments—six weeks in the 
health department to study clinic operation and 
management, two weeks in the city clerk’s office 
to study the functions of the city council, and so 
on. Pay for this work is set at $1.01 per hour. The 
purpose of the internship plan, according to City 
Manager Don C. McMillan, is to encourage 
young men and women with a community back- 
ground to seek careers in municipal administra- 
tion, to effect a closer relationship between edu- 
cational institutions and the city government, 
and to help provide the financial means by which 
selected interns may complete their university 
work. 
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HE fourth edition of MunicipaAL FINANCE 

ADMINISTRATION (International City Man- 
agers’ Association. 491pp. $7.50) came off the 
press late in August. All chapters have been re- 
vised, and the chapters dealing with municipal 
revenues, preparation of the annual budget, 
budget administration, and capital improvement 
programs have been completely re-written. This 
new book should be on the desk of the chief ad- 
ministrator and finance officer of every city. 

A leaflet listing Census Bureau publications on 
governments is available from the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D.C. It describes briefly 
each of the 17 reports on governmental finances 
and employment as well as other documents the 
Bureau will issue this year. 

Public Construction, a monthly periodical issued 
by the Office of Economic Research (General 
Services Administration, Federal Works Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C.) contains useful data on 
the planning and construction of public works 
projects. 

THE FEASIBILITY OF THE ANNEXATION OF ADJOIN- 
ING UNINCORPORATED TERRITORY TO THE CITY 
or San LEANDRO. City Manager’s Office, San 
Leandro, California. 1949. 15pp. 

Tue First SpeciaL ProGress REPORT ON THE 
APMINISTRATIVE SURVEY OF THE City oF LONG 
Beacu. By Louis J. Kroeger & Associates. City 
Manager, City Hall, Long Beach, California. 
1949. 29pp. 

MUNICIPALITIES AND THE Law 1N ActTION; A 
Recorp oF MunicipAL LEGAL EXPERIENCE 
1948. Charles S. Rhyne, Editor. National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1949. 441pp. 
$10. 

NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED STANDARDS IN STATE 
Laws AND LocaL OrpINANCES. American 
Standards Association, Inc., 70 East 45 Street, 
New York 17. 1949. 43pp. $1. 

Lasor Unions AND MunicipaL EMPLoYEES—A 
SUPPLEMENTARY Report. By Charles S. 
Rhyne. National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, 730 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1949. 63pp. $3. 

A MANuAL OF RECOMMENDED PERSONNEL STAND- 
ARDS IN PuBLic PLANNING. American Society of 
Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. July, 1949. 37pp. 


(1) You anp Your Jos witH THE CITY OF 
Wicuita. Revised May, 1949. 42pp. (2) You 
AND Your RETIREMENT PLAN WITH THE CITY 
oF WicuiTa. May, 1949. 35pp. Personnel Of- 
fice, 305 City Building, Wichita, Kansas. 

PERSONNEL RULES AND COMPENSATION PLAN. City 
Manager’s Office, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 
June, 1949. 22pp. 

SUPERVISORY TRAINING; Case Stupies. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, One Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 10. 1949. 61pp. 

Business LICENSE ORDINANCES BASED ON GROSS 
Receipts. Association of Washington Cities, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5. July 1, 
1949. 33pp. 

1949 ConFERENCE Issue. Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. Entire issue, Municipal Finance, August, 
1949. 64pp. 50 cents. 

GOVERNMENTAL REVENUE IN 1948. United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 
August, 1949. 12pp. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR AUTOMOBILE FIRE APPARA- 
Tus, 1949. National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10. 12pp. 
75 cents. 

ArrportT Desicn. By the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. Government Printing Office, 
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If it’s IBM... 
it is electric 


As natural as the application of 
electric power to communications or 
mass production is the application of 
electricity to typing. 

IBM, pioneer in this development, 
has engineered the IBM Electric Type- 
writer to bring economy to the modern 
office through the advantages of speed, 
uniform quality, and ease of operation. 


A light touch operates allkeys onthe 
IBM Electric Typewriter—including 





carriage return, tabulator, backspacer, 
and shift. Uniformity of appearance— 
regardless of the typist’s touch—is as- 
sured by the built-in impression con- 
trol. The easily-adjusted multiple copy 
control provides for one or many 
legible carbons. 


The IBM representative nearest you 
will be pleased to demonstrate the 
many new features and advantages of 
the IBM Electric Typewriter. 
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